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A Training Course for Teachers of 
Freshman Composition’ 


ROBERT S. HUNTING 2 


I would the more readily offer my 
version of a solution to the problem of 
training teachers of freshman composi- 
tion if I thought the problem could be 
solved. I can unfortunately offer no 
real solution because, under existing con- 
ditions, there is none and can be none, 
from a graduate student’s or beginning 
instructor's point of view. The graduate 
student looks forward to being a full- 
time instructor, and both the graduate 
student and the instructor are early made 
aware of the fact that one usually cannot 
afford to take such an interest in fresh- 
man composition that he becomes a rec- 
ognized authority on the subject. In 
most reputable universities it is, in three 
years, ‘‘up or out,” and the “up or out”’ 
is only slightly dependent on one’s com- 
petence in teaching freshman composi- 
tion. From the graduate student’s or 
beginning instructor’s point of view, 
therefore, it is absurd to waste time in 
training to teach a course which, even 
though it is extraordinarily important 
in the whole academic program, a 
wholesome regard for his own profes- 
sional advancement compels him to 
think of as a mere stepping-stone. 
Teaching freshman composition thus 
must remain a not-too-demanding way 
of earning a living while the beginning 
instructor gives his primary attention 
(or should give it) to getting his degree, 
preparing learned articles, and generally 
getting ready to teach advanced courses. 
I am therefore suggesting that, under 


1A paper presented at the August, 1951, 
conference of The North Carolina English 
Teachers Association. 


* Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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present conditions, insofar as a graduate 
student or beginning instructor spends 
time with a training course and gives 
more than the minimum required time 
to teaching freshman composition, he 
is doing hurt to his professional career. 
Willfully to do such hurt is manifestly 
foolish. 

I would think, moreover, that a di- 
rector of a freshman staff would also 
despair of finding a solution to this 
training problem. He knows the ex- 
treme demands made, in course, on his 
graduate assistants and part-time gradu- 
ate teachers; he knows the demands to 
publish that are put on his new Ph.D.’s. 
He must realize the professional insig- 
nificance of experience on his staff. He 
must know many things which make his 
lot not a happy one. The fact that 
he commands even limited cooperation 
from some members of his staff is testi- 
mony to a foolish idealism—old-fash- 
ioned and short-sighted in these days— 
that still fortunately persists in believing 
work with freshmen to be important. 

But if, under existing conditions in 
most universities, there is really no solu- 
tion, one can at least offer some plan 
which would permit us to muddle 
through less aimlessly than we have in 
the past. It will be muddling that 
recognizes that most beginning college 
and university teachers of English will 
teach freshman composition and ought 
to be brought to benefit, therefore, from 
a training program that prepares them 
for their task. (This is also a con- 
clusion which has been reached by the 
Freshman English section of the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion.) 
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What should be the content of such 
a training course? It should not be 
vaguely directed at any sort of college 
teaching and thus consist, as it does at 
Minnesota University, of three courses: 
Higher Education in the United States, 
Curriculum Trends in American Col- 
leges, and Effective College Teaching.® 
It would not consist of what James 
F. Fullington calls ‘“‘more formalized 
instruction on theme-handling, rhetoric, 
grammar, and usage.’ * Such material 
is stultifying and meaningless, it seems 
to me, if prospective teachers are merely 
brought into a lecture or seminar room 
and talked at. It is my conviction, and 
the basic premise of this report, that the 
prospective teacher will profit very little 
from a training course. The beginning 
teacher, however, may profit mightily. 

The plan I envisage would permit 
all graduate students in English to take 
a one-year, non-credit, training-course 
offered by his department. Records 
of those students who had taken the 
course would be kept, and prospective 
employers would be notified. The 
course would not be a required one. 
But those students who feel the need 
for, and deliberately seek, training at 
the beginning of a great career I would 
greet with the following course for 
training teachers of freshman composi- 
tion: 

1. The graduate student would serve 
one semester as an assistant for one 
section of students (20 to 22 students). 
His responsibility would be to grade 
some themes every week and, at least 
once a month, to teach a class. His 
grading and his teaching would be un- 
der the direct supervision of the staff 
member in charge of the section. 


3 Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. Cooper, 
editors, The Preparation of College Teachers, 
Series I, Reports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 42 (Washington, D. C.: 1950), p. 156. 

4“Training for Teaching or Research,’’ Col- 
lege English, II (February, 1949), p. 264. 


2. In his second semester, the grad- 
uate student would himself have charge 
of one section in which he would pre- 
sent the same material that he had been 
over during the previous semester as an 
assistant. The graduate student will 
have already become familiar, during the 
first semester, with a statement of the 
aims of the freshman composition course 
and a syllabus of the work to be covered. 
He will himself now follow this syl- 
labus, introducing any variants that 
square with the statement of aims. The 
unit (all-section) examination given at 
the end of the semester will not dis- 
courage, but will control, the type and 
extent of variants that the beginning 
instructor will introduce. 


3. Throughout the entire year, at- 
tendance at a seminar will be required. 
In charge will be the director of the 
freshman staff. The seminar hour could 
be most profitably devoted to the con- 


sideration of specimen freshman themes 
mimeographed for the occasion. Per- 
haps the director could request graduate 
students to prepare in advance of the 
seminar formal, detailed statements of 
criticism and evaluation of the themes 
being considered. Discussion might, or 
might not, ensue. At any rate, a valu- 
able part of the meeting would be the 
director’s own evaluation of the theme 
and his comment on the formal report 
of the graduate student. Attention at 
these seminars should not be limited, 
however, to the evaluation of themes. 
Particular problems of discipline, for 
example, or presentation of this or that 
body of material, and questions raised 
(and sometimes answered) in the pro- 
fessional journals should also concern 
the seminar. I am not here proposing a 
formal course in ‘‘Methods’’; it seems 
to me that the director should prefer 
to, and could most profitably, deal with 
problems as they become problems to 
his beginning teachers. Most of the 
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important issues in freshman composi- 
tion could better be explored in this 
fashion than by formal adherence to a 
syllabus. The director should have a 
syllabus, to be sure, but he should not 
force his course to adjust itself to so 
artificial a crutch. 


The mechanics of putting such a 
training course into operation shall not 
here concern me to any great extent. 
This much, however, I would suggest: 


1. The amount of work demanded 
by this training course should not seri- 
ously interfere with the normal pursuit 
of graduate studies. Those studies 
should, still, come first. 


2. After one year in the training 
course, some of the best beginning teach- 
ers should be asked to continue as as- 
sistants or part-time instructors, though 
they would no longer be required to 
attend the teacher-training course. 


3. The additional number of fresh- 
man composition teachers made avail- 
able, by this program, might conceiv- 
ably lighten the teaching load of the 
permanent staff members. This, in it- 
self, is an end that is readily to be 
commended. At the same time, how- 
ever, it should be realized that an ap- 
preciable share of the staff member’s 
released time should be given to a closer 
supervision of, and frequent conferences 
with, the assistants assigned to him. 


The particular merit of the plan I 
have outlined is, it seems to me, that 
it offers intelligent, but not oppressive, 


guidance at the right time. It offers 
guidance to the graduate student when 
he begins to teach, either overtly in 
front of a class, or convertly, as an 
assistant who is grading themes. The 
training course I contemplate includes 
active participation first in grading 
themes and taking occasional classes, and 
then in having responsibility for one 
section of students. In conjunction with 


this experience, there would be a semi- 
nar geared to the demands of, and deal- 
ing with problems raised by, the job 
being done. The training course would 
in no sense attempt to jibe with hypo- 
thetical demands projected in a vacuum. 
The problems discussed would be the 
specific problems of a beginning teacher 
at work, albeit fumblingly, at his ~wn 
art and craft. 

I think that what I am asking r, 
really, is some sort of plan (not neces- 
sarily mine) which will be both prac- 
tical and simply administered by our 
own department. For it has appeared 
to me that some of our national leaders 
in education have been infected with so 
awful a gloom about this problem that 
they seek to barnacle upon us pro- 
grams that we should want no part of. 
Commissioner McGrath, for example, 
speaking of ‘‘Graduate Work of College 
Teachers’ concludes that, to meet the 
needs of an obviously deplorable situ- 
ation, ‘‘the curriculum for college teach- 
ers must include professional subject 
matter.”’® With this remark by Dr. 
McGrath I am in emphatic disagree- 
ment. The curriculum for college teach- 
ers must not, of necessity, include any 
professional subject matter at all. Again, 
that ‘“‘the majority of those who aspire 
to become superior teachers must learn 
the art of pedagogy through study, ob- 
servation, and practice’ ° is cause, to Dr. 
McGrath, for grave concern. I do not 
see what is worrying him. Learning 
through “‘study, observation, and prac- 
tice’’ seems to me to be a highly com- 
mendable method. But I would hasten 
to endorse this final remark selected from 
Dr. McGrath’s discourse: “* . . . Any 
unbiased college teacher will admit that, 
regardless of his previous education, he 
really didn’t learn much about teaching 


5 Blegen and Cooper, The Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers, P. 37. 
6 Ibid. 
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until he began to teach.’’* The train- 
ing program I would support gives 
guidance just at this point: when the 
graduate student begins to teach. 

There remains now only the question 
of the status that this training course 
will hold in the university. It is my 
impression that the course should be a 
non-credit one. It should be non-credit 
because it really involves extra-curricu- 
lar work. A graduate school of liberal 
arts is not, and should not pretend to 
be, a trade or professional school. To 
give credit for training in a trade or 
profession would be to betray its pur- 
pose. Such training must always be a 
felicitous, but incidental, increment to 
graduate studies. Let the training course, 
therefore, be a non-credit course. Fur- 
ther, it should be a course available to 
all prospective college or university 
teachers, and is should be urged that all 


7 Ibid., p. 38. 
8 Ibid., p. 143. 


graduate students take it. But it “should 
not be an institutional requirement in 
the sense of ruling out of college teach- 
ing those who have not had such super- 
vised experience, and it should not be- 
come a )art of the accrediting principles 
of either the state or of independent 
accrediting agencies.”’ ® 

And finally, the status of the course 
will depend on the status of the fresh- 
man composition course. If the fresh- 
man composition course continues to 
be something for the rising teacher to 
brush past as soon as possible, then the 
status of the training program can never 
attain to any dignity. Graduate students 
will take the training course, but they 
will regard it merely as a necessary evil 
which stands between them and getting 
a job. When, and if, the freshman com- 
position course acquires the professional 
respect it deserves, then, and only then, 
will graduate students entertain a gen- 
uine respect for a Training Course for 
Teachers of Freshman Composition. 





BE THERE! 


The 1951 Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, No- 
vember 22-24. Luncheon and Business 
Meeting of CCCC, Venetian Ballroom, 
Metropole Hotel, 12:15 Friday, No- 


vember 23. $2.25. Make reservation 
with Miss Helen Yeager, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

See full program in‘current issue of 
College English. Note Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning sessions of par- 
ticular interest to CCCC members. 
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Linguistics and Professional Publication 
on Language: A Reply to Professor Steinman 


DONALD J. LLOYD 1 


The confusions which Professor 
Steinmann finds in my article, ‘‘Dark- 
ness is King,’’ are, I am sorry to say, 
his own—he finds them there because 
he puts them there.? I should be grate- 
ful for his lesson in elementary logic 
if it were not for two difficulties: first, 
in translating what I said into what 
he believes to be a dissection of its 
contents he unfortunately intrudes his 
own notions of what (to be a sitting 
duck for his analysis) I should have 
said. Thus, “The nineteen ‘disputed 
expressions’ have all been carefully stud- 
ied and found to be in good use in this 
country,’ might conceivably mean in 
his rendering, ‘“The nineteen ‘disputed 
expressions’ have all been carefully stud- 
ied and found to be in use in the 
dialect of a certain socio-economic class 
in this country,’’ but the addition, “I 
approve of this dialect. This dialect, 
hurrah! Readers, go ye and do like- 
wise!’’ is a fanciful embroidering of 
his and no child of mine. I wish it were 
the only meaning he discovers in my 
words by turning away from my con- 
text and providing one of his own. 
Second, he evades my main point, and 
with some blaring of trumpets, under- 
writes the perfectly obvious. It is surely 
obvious that in some sentences I include 
fact and opinion, without labelling them 
explicitly, and obvious to any reader 
that my paper was argumentative and 
exhortatory. And this, at least, is gen- 


1 Wayne University, Detroit. 

* College Composition and Communication, 
Il, 1 (February, 1951), 10-12. 

°“Darkness Is Still King: A Reply to Pro- 
fessor Lloyd,”” College Composition and Com- 
munication, II, 2 (May, 1951), 9-12. 


erally known about linguistics, that it 
is an investigative discipline. 

I had a point to make in my reply 
to Professor Knickerbocker; I thought 
that I had made it clear, but since it 
may have escaped others besides Pro- 
fessor Steinmann, I shall try to make 
it again. It is this: the professor of 
English, before he writes or talks about 
English as a language, must master lin- 
guistic science and square what he says 
with its findings. That is, he must at- 
tain a professional mastery of linguistics, 
and by professional I mean reasonably 
complete and up-to-date, the same kind 
of mastery we now accept as desirable in 
publications in the fields of literature 
in which most of us specialize, the same 
kind of mastery Professor Steinmann 
confesses he has of the Vienna school 
of logic and semantics. If the professor 
of English is not informed (and cur- 
rently) about linguistics, he has no jus- 
tifiable basis for making ex cathedra 
statements about the English language. 

To Professor Steinmann this may be 
the expression of a sentiment and noth- 
ing more, and he may find its repetition 
tedious. Yet it is a conviction held by 
all the linguists I know, and by all 
the English teachers I know who are 
serious students of linguistics. For those 
of us who are trying to teach must 
rely on the journals, and it is only 
reasonable for us to insist that the light 
they offer us be not darkness. 

Linguistics, simply defined, is the 
scientific study of language. Its methods 
today are those sketched by Leonard 
Bloomfield in his book Language, but 
refined, extrapolated, and developed by 
later investigators. They may be 
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summed up generally under the word 
descriptive; but a large part of the 
work of linguists is the development of 
techniques of analysis by means of 
which they can get at the facts about 
language, which happen to be remark- 
ably subtly hidden and evasive. The 
cross that any linguist carries into his 
work is his knowledge that his own 
habit-patterns and the prejudices derived 
from his society may keep him from 
being aware of essential meaningful sig- 
nals and thus vitiate the validity of his 
work. Linguistics is at once an exact 
science—a ‘‘discontinuous mathematics’ 
as Martin Joos says—and a social sci- 
ence; part of its concern is the place 
of language and separate items of lan- 
guage in the community and the at- 
titudes of the community toward them. 
Since the linguist partakes of his own 
community, he must be on guard against 
the erosion of his objectivity by un- 
critically accepted and primitively ab- 
sorbed attitudes held by the group in 
which, as a human being, he lives. 


Now doubts of this kind do not seem 
to have troubled Professor Knicker- 
bocker—if, indeed, he wrote seriously 
(I have come to suspect that his paper 
was a reductio) —and they do not seem 
to trouble Professor Steinmann. Nor 
do they trouble the writers of textbooks 
and articles which I lumped in my paper 
with Professor Knickerbocker’s for crit- 
icism, nor many practicing teachers of 
composition whose training has been 
mainly in literature. They assume that 
what they know of their language as 
educated members of the community 
and as professional students of litera- 
ture is sufficient to make them authori- 
ties on language, and they write as if 
they were indeed authorities, without 
inquiring into the findings of linguistic 
scholars on the very matters they discuss. 
I said in my previous paper that when 


they write on language they are writing 
on the subject-matter of linguistics and 
so assuming an obligation to acquaint 
themselves with its findings. Stein- 
mann’s attitude is that they can take it 
or leave it alone. I said also in my other 
paper that a comparable attitude would 
not be tolerated in any other field and 
that it should not be tolerated in this. 


Quite outside of the matter of usage, 
in fact, linguistics has several distinct 
applications to the teaching of composi- 
tion. First, it defines the structures of 
the language—that is to say, it defines, 
among other things, its grammar. A 
scientific grammar of English has now 
been sufficiently elaborated and sufhi- 
ciently tested-—and it is assumed by 
all linguistic scholars working with 
English—so that we know how the 
language works. We have the plans 


of its machinery, objectively and in- 
ductively developed (we have a gram- 


mar), and our present business in the 
colleges should be to make that gram- 
mar available to our students in terms 
that they can understand. In compari- 
son to the linguistic description of the 
grammar of English, the traditional 
grammar is inaccurate, unrealistic, cum- 
bersome, and applicable to only a part 
of the meaningful structures we use, 
and that not the most important part. 
To teach it is to perpetrate a hoax of 
a kind which would not be endured in 
any other discipline I know of, for 
it is customarily assumed that what is 
scientifically unsound is also pedagogi- 
cally unsound. A teacher of sociology 
deals with beliefs no less firmly rooted 
in the community than the traditional 
grammar, but he would be self-accused 
of malpractice if he affirmed in his teach- 
ing what his science refutes. We have 
no more right to publish a grammar 
of English in the composition classes 
which must be refuted in the graduate 
schools. 
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Linguists study the nature of lan- 
guage habits, and thus they have much 
to tell us about how they are developed. 
Their findings are therefore directly ap- 
‘plicable to the teaching of English. They 
can tell us whether our methods are in 
fact such as to lead to the control of 
language we are seeking to cultivate in 
ous students. Distinguished work is now 
being done at the University of Michi- 
gan and elsewhere in the teaching of 
English to foreigners by methods which 
are linguistically sound. These methods 
have been described in recent publica- 
tions by Professor C. C. Fries and his 
colleagues. They are no less applicable 
to the teaching of English to native 
speakers. Applied in our classrooms 
they effect an almost total revolution in 
method, and an equal revolution in 
results. They are constantly being sub- 
jected to the judgment of specialists in 
language; the methods of the ordinary 
English teacher are not being subjected 
to that judgment, because we are as 
a group not prepared to face the rigor 
of a linguistic criticism, or even aware 
of the necessity for facing it. Since I 
have sketched in an article soon to be 
published in Language Learning an ap- 
proach to English composition that I 
believe to be linguistically sound, I shall 
not attempt to do so here. I shall only 
say that such an approach involves the 
jettisoning of much that is assumed by 
our textbooks and attempted by most 
of the teachers whose work I have been 
able to observe. 


And finally, as Professor Steinmann 
points out, linguistic scholars study us- 
age; that is, they try to discover, by 
statistical means or otherwise, what the 
practices of the users of a language ac- 
tually are. But they also study the 
status of those practices in the judgment 
of the community; and they analyse the 
community, separating it into groups 
generally consistent in their practices and 


their attitudes. Thus they provide in- 
formation about the language habits of 
the educated and about the attitudes of 
the educated towards those habits. The 
college teacher of composition, commis- 
sioned by his office to guide his students 
in the use of the standard language, 
is thus obligated to be aware of both 
these factors and to be accurate in his 
handling of them. If he tries to pro- 
ceed in ignorance of the latest findings 
of linguistic specialists, he walks in dark- 
ness. As a member of the educated 
group he may prefer certain practices and 
follow them, but it is not his profes- 
sional function to enforce these, or, in- 
deed, to enforce any. It is his function 
to describe the situation and describe 
it accurately, so that on the basis of 
trustworthy information his students 
may choose the status they wish to at- 
tain and the group they wish to conform 
to, and may know the grounds they base 
their decisions on. It is the business of 
our journals, where they treat of the 
language, to inform him, not to rein- 
force his predilections. 


As for the so-called “doctrine of us- 
age’ which Professor Steinmann refutes 
under the apparent impression that I 
advocate it—this is no child of mine, 
either. It impresses me as another in- 
stance of his reading into my paper 
what I should have said so as to be 
properly his victim. He is a marksman 
who draws the target around the hole 
after he has fired the shot. What I 
did say was that the doctrine of correct- 
ness—which I felt to be covertly behind 
Professor Knickerbocker’s paper—had 
been so thoroughly refuted by modern 
linguistic science that its expression is 
a mark of ignorance of linguistics. Now 
if Professor Steinmann’s logic holds 
that a doctrine cannot be refuted by the 
erosion of all the factual ground on 
which those who hold the doctrine be- 
lieve it stands, then it is an odd kind 
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of logic. I did not introduce the ‘‘doc- 
trine of usage’ because I don’t hold it— 
either in his terms; “‘whatever is, is 
right,’’ or in the sense it has for many 
who do use it, as he justly points out, 
in a normative prescriptive manner, 
merely as a means of slipping the hand- 
cuffs of correctness a little farther down. 
But as a principle of investigation—in 
its proper context—it cannot be gain- 
said: ‘‘usage or practice is the basis of 
all the correctness there can be in lan- 
guage.”’ Ergo, investigate. Find out 
what the facts are, then publish your 
findings. Professor Steinmann’s heart 
and mine beat as one on this point, at 
least. 

Of course, a college teacher of English 
needs information on disciplines other 
than linguistics also, for the teaching of 
composition is complex. It may not 
be possible logically to prove that a 
sound rhetoric, a sound stylistic, and 
even a sound semantic and logic cannot 
be based on an unsound analysis of 
language and of the nature of language 
habits, but would Professor Steinmann 
care to set out and prove that they can? 
I should be interested in reading his 
essay, if he did. For if we grant that 


these disciplines can give a quick brush- 
off to the scientific study of the medium 
without which they cannot exist, how 
can we hold that any inductive, ob- 
jective study of our world is indispen- 
sable, and how can we demand that 
any expositor in any field square his 
exposition with fact? The truth is, we 
can excuse no one from basing his work 
on the consensus of those who make it 
their business to seek out the relevant 
facts, whether those facts are physical, 
social, psychological, or historical, no 
matter how much more complex facing 
the facts makes his work than it would 
be without facing them. 

Thus I repeat: it is the professional 
duty of those who write in our journals 
about the English language to inform 
themselves about linguistics, and to 
square what they say with it. That is 
about what I said in my previous paper. 
I offer it as a truism, but if it is dis- 
putable, I should be glad to see it dis- 
puted. I wish that Professor Steinmann 
himself, if he wishes to refute me, would 
meet me squarely on this point and not 
attempt such diversions as he undertook 
in his first essay, and which I find, if 
I may use his word in what I take to 
be his meaning, exasperating. 
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Some Basic Assumptions for Courses in 
English Composition 
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Everyone these days seems to be con- 
cerned with the course in English com- 
position. The professional journals are 
full of “‘solutions’’ to various specific 
difficulties and of discussions of the new 
communications program at Weteachum 
U.; whole books are published describ- 
ing communications courses at six, eight, 
or a dozen different colleges; speakers 
at regional and national meetings are 
similarly concerned, as are course chair- 
man and department heads in intrade- 
partmental meetings; and at social gath- 
erings faculty wives sit forlornly while 
their husbands debate hotly the latest 
experiments and innovations. Certainly 
after all this concern and exchange of 
ideas there ought to be considerable 
agreement. But we continue to wrangle. 

This paper will not attempt to pro- 
pose a (or, as some would have it, the) 
course in communications or composi- 
tion. Rather it proposes an approach 
that may help to make many of such 
discussions unnecessary. If, instead of 
trying to discover which of various 
courses was best, we could agree on how 
people best learn to write and on the 
proper approach to language, each col- 
lege could then take the principles and 
use them to shape its own course or 
courses to suit its own peculiar needs. 
Thus, what is needed is a series of basic 
assumptions on which to build, psycho- 
logical principles perhaps (although that 
last phrase is likely to rouse the ire of 
many a respectable English instructor). 
If, by some miracle, collective approval 
or disapproval of individual assump- 
tions can be reached, the battle will 
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have been largely won. On the other 
hand, if there continues to be contro- 
versy (a more likely prospect), the 
areas of disagreement will be much more 
sharply defined and specific programs can 
be set up to examine just those as- 
sumptions under fire. Courses of action 
often obscure the real difficulties; it is 
the principles involved that need to be 
examined. 


There is need, however, to issue a 
warning. Baldly stated, these assump- 
tions may sound strange and very ideal- 
istic (and even impractical). But ac- 
tually, they are merely generalizations 
based on methods currently being used 
in classrooms throughout the country 
and are consistent with the holdings of 
modern scholarship. Possibly, too, well 
meaning enthusiasts and antagonistic 
critics (the first in the classroom and the 
second in the journals) may carry these 
assumptions to their illogical extremes. 
An excellent example of such a pro- 
cedure is the history of the concept of 
learning to do by doing. Although it 
continues to be a valid principle and 
most good teachers employ it, con- 
sciously or otherwise, it has fallen into 
disrepute on the verbal level because of 
startling and often tragic misapplica- 
tions which critics have been quick to 
bring to light. It should be remembered 
that, in any situation, a principle is 
merely a guide for use in the solution of 
a problem or in the completion of an 
undertaking and should not become an 
end in itself. Unfortunately, in the in- 
stance mentioned above, in some class- 
rooms doing became the end and what 
was to be learned was forgotten. It 
should also be noted that this paper 
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does not suggest that English teachers 
turn themselves into psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, or anthropolo- 
gists, but merely that they become aware 
of what linguists, philologists, and 
other students of language have learned 
in their own studies and in conjunction 
with scholars in other disciplines. But 
enough of introduction, and on to the 
basic assumptions and some of their 
implications. 


1. A person’s language activity is an 
integrated part of his whole behavior 
pattern and cannot be considered as a 
separate entity. 


It is unwise, therefore, to attempt to 
set up an “‘ideal’’ course and then pour 
the students into it. The students in a 
liberal arts college are different from 
those in an engineering school (different, 
not necessarily better or worse); those 
in a women’s college different from those 
in an all male school. The freshman 
class which entered in 1947 (mostly 
veterans) was different from the class 
which entered last September; and the 
class which enters five years from now 
may well be different still. Personal 
interests and goals, the roles forced upon 
students by society because of their 
sex, their level of maturity, and the 
purposes for which they are attending 
college—all these things should be taken 
into consideration in the building of a 
course in composition. That does not 
mean that the whims of the students 
must be catered to, or that the instruc- 
tor must play the “‘good guy”’ and give 
the class only what they want. It does 
mean that the instructor must have a 
clear idea of the lines along which his 
students will progress as a result of 
his course and an equally clear picture 
of his particular class in his particular 
college on a particular September day. 
Special interests can be capitalized upon; 
weak points, strengthened; gaps, filled 


in. It does not make much sense to 
start a class of freshman secretarial stu- 
dents reading eighteenth century poetry 
on the grounds that “‘they ought to be 
able to do it.’”” Most of them can not, 
or will not. If the instructor and his 
department feel that an understanding 
of eighteenth century poetry is a legit- 
imate aim of a course in English compo- 
sition for such students (and, of course, 
such an aim would be open to debate), 
then the instructor must start where his 
students are and bring them to such 
an understanding. Berating the high 
schools for not doing their job and in- 
sisting on trying to make students do 
what they ought to be able to do does 
not solve the problem either for the 
instructor or for the class. Yet that 
is exactly what is being done in many 
colleges under the guise of “‘maintaining 
standards.” 


2. Writing is best taught functionally, 


as a means of communication. 


a. A primary concern of the course 
in English Composition should be to 
teach people how to communicate ade- 
quately and effectively, not to get them 
to master systems, juggle catchwords, 
or manipulate formulas. In their en- 
thusiasm to provide students with tools 
to aid them in their writing, many in- 
structors forget the writing and allow 
the tools to become an end in them- 
selves. Formal logic, grammar, seman- 
tics, the difference between a paragraph 
developed deductively and one developed 
inductively, a special formula for the 
length of sentences or for writing a 
theme, each of these at one time or 
another has been enthroned as the God 
of English composition and paid special 
homage. ‘““What must one know in or- 
der to write well?’’ inquires the English 
instructor. ‘“Why, logic, of course.” 
And off the class goes on a study of 
logic and excluded middles. Other in- 
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structors feel that grammar is the sine 
gua non, and their classes embark on 
courses of study which include defining 
parts of speech, diagramming sentences, 
and filling in the blanks in page after 
page of workbook exercises. If the in- 
structor is a little more “‘ up to date,” 
his class may discuss such fascinating 
items as propositional functions, two- 
valued orientations, and intensional and 
extensional language. These examples, 
of course, could go on and on. 

None of this is meant to suggest that 
logic, grammar, and semantics are not 
proper, or indeeed, important areas for 
study. But having decided in advance 
that one or the other is most important, 
the instructor too often comes to his 
class with a preconception of proper 
dosages and proceeds to administer the 
same course, with minor variations, 


from one class to the next, from one 
year to another, from college to college 


as he moves about. Further, as has been 
suggested above, what was meant to be 
a course in composition becomes instead 
a course dissociated from the very writ- 
ing it purports to develop and improve. 
Instead of using these various tools to 
help the students write meaningfully 
about meaningful material and to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their commu- 
nication, the instructor makes the tool 
itself the focus of attention; and the 
students thus spend most of their time 
studying formal systems or techniques 
frequently quite divorced from their 
own writing, in writing in narrative, 
descriptive, and expository styles (so- 
called) after the fashion of models sup- 
plied by various texts, or in producing 
model paragraphs of inductive or deduc- 
tive development. Is it any wonder that 
students come to think of English as a 
sort of intellectual game in which they 
may or may not be interested (some 
students really enjoy studying grammar 
as a discipline; and the study of seman- 


tics has proved even more intriguing to 
many), but which really has no con- 
nection with their writing and certainly 
has no bearing on their workaday 
world? 

Semantics, formal grammar, philol- 
ogy, and the like, although they may be 
useful on occasion to illustrate a point 
or to give the students an understand- 
ing of their language, should not be- 
come the focus of a course in English 
composition; such studies should be re- 
served for the specialist in the graduate 
school who intends to become an in- 
structor in English. 

b. Writing should be taught as a 
process of communication. The writer 
(including the student) must have a 
purpose for writing, to remind, to in- 
form, to explain, to convince, to per- 
suade a particular audience. If a person, 
outside of the classroom, has no such 
reason for writing, he does not write. 
If students are to be taught that lan- 
guage is for communication and not 
something with which to play games, 
they must write—communicate—about 
material that is meaningful to them; 
and they must write to a particular au- 
dience, whether that audience be their 
own class or a partciular individual or 
social or economic unit of the popula- 
tion, to achieve a particular purpose. 
Care should be taken, of course, that 
the audiences assigned are not beyond 
the understanding of the class; but each 
piece of writing should be understood 
to be a problem in communication. 

The best way to make the students 
aware of their responsibility and need 
to communicate in individual papers is 
to ask them and to train them to ask 
themselves a series of questions: what 
are they trying to say? to whom? 
why? what effects are they trying to 
achieve? In this way, logic, grammar, 
semantics, form, and all other such mat- 
ters can be brought to bear as aids to 
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communication and the students can see 
their worth. If the instructor can main- 
tain interest and confidence and show 
the students that they really have some- 
thing to say that is worth saying, the 
students will want to know the ameni- 
ties of form, grammar, usage, and all 
other conventions that will get them 
a proper hearing and most clearly and 
effectively carry out their purpose. On 
the other hand, discussions of such mat- 
ters as ends in themselves or in relation 
to pieces of mechanical writing pro- 
duced merely because the instructor in- 
sisted on a theme for Friday have very 
little meaning, and there is not much 
carry-over of such material to the stu- 
dent’s own actual writing problems. 


c. Students should be asked, then, 
to write and talk (to communicate) 
only when they have something to say. 
That does not mean that the instructor 
must await the student’s pleasure in as- 
signing themes; but it does mean that 
the assignments should stem from the 
students’ interests (i.e. beliefs and ex- 
periences). If those interests are nar- 
row and uninformed, the English class 
and readings ought to stimulate them 
and provide new horizons for the stu- 
dents. Such stimulation is very im- 
portant, for students cannot be taught 
responsibility in the use of language if 
in their themes they must feign interest 
in assigned topics or make up stories in 
order to have something to say. Such 
a procedure only teaches them to lie and 
to think of language as something that 
goes hand in hand with lying. Nor 
will canned theme topics, beyond their 
interest and experience, stimulate stu- 
dents to write; doctors would hardly 
prescribe munching on straw to encour- 
age a faitering appetite. Thus last year’s 
theme topics probably will not do for 
this year, or for next year, or for the 
year following that. The instructor 


‘own narrow fields. 


may well find that his students will 
be interested in some of the same areas 
for discussion year after year, or he 
may choose to lead them into the same 
areas; but even then the writing prob- 
lems ought to depend upon the par- 
ticular class, its needs, and what arises 
in discussion. The instructor must al- 
ways remain alive to new materials, new 
situations that will enable him to stimu- 
late interest in the content of the course; 
and he must always be alert in class 
discussion to help the students relate to 
it, or to seize upon problems that they 
themselves raise as topics for discussion 
and writing. 


3. There is no one subject matter which 
ts particularly appropriate for all or even 
most courses in freshman composition. 


Rather the subject matter should be a 
function of the students, the instructor, 
and the particular college and curricu- 
lum. This does not mean that pre- 
medical students should write only pa- 
pers on biology or that engineering 
students should do only “‘report writ- 
ing.’ It may mean that both premeds 
and engineers should read and write 
about the impact of science and technol- 
ogy on our society and their responsi- 
bility in the matter. Or it may mean 
instead that reading and writing will 
center about current events or literature 
on the ground that technical students 
ought to have as broad a background 
as possible and that the English class- 
room is one of the few places where they 
will encounter ideas outside of their 
It certainly does 
mean that the subject matter of a course 
in composition should be considered very 
carefully, perhaps by representatives of 
the entire faculty, in the light of the 
various factors mentioned and should 
not be adopted merely because of the 
peculiar interests of the instructor, ideas 
of what the student ought to be able 
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to do when they arrive (but cannot), 
or pressure from other departments. 


4, Studied and generalized about de- 
scriptively rather than ptescriptively, 
language and communication can be 
shown to have relation to the students’ 
real world and will thus become matters 
for their practical concern. 


a. Unfortunately, here is an area in 
which some English instructors are sadly 
out of touch with the scholarship of the 
last several decades. It has been many 
years since philologists and linguists 
have laid down laws for the “‘proper’’ 
use of language. Modern scholars de- 
scribe the usage of language at various 
cultural levels and in different functional 
situations and do not attempt to regu- 
late what “‘should”’ be said. If the stu- 
dents get the total picture of language 
and understand the level of language 
which society (and not only the instruc- 
tor) will expect them to use, they will 
see the relation of what they hear in 
the English classroom to their own 
world and will not think of it as being 
nice to know but of no practical im- 
portance and therefore not worth the 
time and energy involved to master it. 
Such an approach to language will also 
help to discourage the snobbishness that 
generally goes with ‘“‘formal’’ English, 
an attitude not very appropriate to a 
democracy which disavows class systems. 


b. This assumption also has other 
justifications and implications. In lan- 
guage, as in other fields of study, it is 
not possible to teach students all that 
they ought to know even if it is thought 
desirable. For one thing, there is not 
nearly enough time in the regular com- 
position course. Nor can the instructor 
tell how much the students will have to 
know if he were to attempt to teach 
them “‘all.””. How can he tell what types 
of language situations the students are 
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going to be confronted by in their 
lifetimes? The students must obtain, 
therefore, that type of education which 
will allow them to meet new situations 
as they arise. Since it is impossible to 
provide them everything that they will 
need to know about language, they 
must be taught to observe language and 
its usage, its capabilities and its pitfalls 
in communication, in terms of their own 
present writing and speech so that when 
they come to new situations they will 
be able to observe and formulate their 
own generalizations and thus commu- 
nicate effectively. Their knowledge 
about language must not be neatly cir- 
cumscribed and sealed off on all sides. 
Rather it must be cornucopia-like, open 
at one end. And students must be pre- 
pared to use what they have learned to 
gather more knowledge and to meet and 
solve new problems. 


c. It is just as wrong to give the stu- 
dents the impression that they are being 
taught all the “right answers’’ as it is 
impossible to teach them all. Persuaded 
that there is only one proper way to use 
language, they will very quickly come 
a cropper out in the world. If the Eng- 
lish instructor needs any convincing in 
this matter, let him consider the damper 
that is put on any group that he is in 
when his profession is announced. The 
stiffness and awkwardness that results 
is hardly an indication of good rapport. 
The students who by their speech and 
attitude indicate the same lack of flex- 
ibility in language usage that is usually 
attributed to English teachers will meet 
with exactly the same response. Con- 
sciously or not, most students seem to 
realize this, and it is probably an im- 
portant factor in their rejection of a 
good deal of what they meet in the 
English classroom. Language must be 
taught in such a way that it has mean- 
ing and usefulness in life situations. 
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5. Modern English is an analytic lan- 
guage, not a synthetic language, and so 
can not be taught the way Latin and 
Greek are taught. 


The eighteenth century prescriptive 
grammarians have left us a legacy that 
for over two hundred years has con- 
trolled the teaching of language and 
the attitude towards it. In their zeal 
to ‘‘ascertain’’ proper rules and standards 
and to “‘refine’’ and “‘fix’’ English, they 
applied the rules of Latin grammar to 
our language, which is of a totally 
different type. Language, according to 
the rationalistic spirit of the eighteenth 
century, should be logical, and the gram- 
marians proceeded to make it so, or so 
they thought. Unfortunately, Latin 
grammar does not fit English (or any 
other language, except Latin); vir in 
Latin was always a noun, and even as 
a noun it could be used only in certain 
ways; but man in English is used as a 
noun, as a verb, and as an adjective. Yet 
some English teachers continue to teach 
it as a noun. And the word still can 
be used as noun, verb, adjective, and ad- 
verb, but it too is probably being taught 
as a particular “‘part of speech.’’ What 
can the students whose instructor insists 
that man is a noun think when they 
come upon the sentence “‘Man_ the 
boats!’’? And as to the logic of lan- 
guage: if by “‘logic’’ the double negative 
is wrong because two negatives make 
a positive, then by that same logic a 
triple negative ought to be perfectly ac- 
ceptable. And what logic governs the 
processes of amelioration, pejoration, 
and popular etymology, to name just a 


few, by which our language has changed 
and is continuing to change? If lan- 
guage is governed by logic, why do we 
object when our students leave out the 
apostrophe with the possessive when 
it was adopted by error in the first place? 
If English instructors want their stu- 
dents to take them seriously they will 
have to leave the eighteenth century and 
join the modern scholars of language, 
from whom they will get a functional 
approach. Students must learn that the 
“rules’’ for speaking and writing were 
not handed down like the Ten Com- 
mandments, but are set by usage, and 
that they are flexible and always 
changing. 

The assumptions discussed above are 
certainly not the only ones necessary 
for the establishment of a course in com- 
position. Nor are they mutually ex- 
clusive; they stem from one another, 
overlap, and reinforce each other. But 
they do seem to be the ones underlying 
most of the debates about the usefulness, 
propriety, or efficacy of one particular 
course or another as it is presented at the 
various meetings and in the several jour- 
nals. And before the English teaching 
fraternity or, indeed, a single department 
can develop effective, consistent courses 
in composition or communications, it 
will have to decide exactly where it 
stands on each assumption. Because 
decisions on basic assumptions have not 
been made, much meaningless wrangling 
goes on and many of the courses that 
are formulated either represent the de- 
sires of a small group or are just a 
patchwork of compromises. 





